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Dear Mr. Editor, 

Heartiest congratulations on noteworthy achievement. 

It seems difficult to believe that for 21 years, through days that were dark and 
through times which thrilled us with the prospect of approaching success, the 
“Labour Organiser” has not only carried on, but has grown in stature and influence. 

As Chairman of the Party, I want to congratulate you very sincerely on the 
real asset your publication has been to the Movement throughout the country. 

As an old agent, it would be difficult to over-estimate the value of the 
“Organiser.” 

You were not only a source of education, but of inspiration to us. The high 
standard of journalism you invariably set was a model to us in our lesser local 


efforts. Your contribution to the ultimate triumph of our cause will not be 


‘inconsiderable. 

That your admirable work as Editor may continue for many years yet, and 
that the “Labour Organiser” may increase its influence and usefulness, will be 
the heartfelt wish of the many who have appreciated its value in the past. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. H. GREEN. 


House of Commons. 
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That 2Ist Feeling 


By the Editor. 


Twenty-one years is a considerable 
span, even in the life of a national 
daily. I well remember the birth of 
the “Daily Express,” the “Daily Mail,” 
the “Manchester Daily Dispatch” (to 
which I contributed in its early years), 
and, of course, of our own “Daily 
Herald.” None ot them are of very 
long lite. 

But twenty-one years is long enough 
for a Labour paper to become -a 
patriarch, so many have fallen by the 
way. There are, ot course, _older 
Labour journals than the “1-02 cand 
we nod to one in this issue. But they 
are not many: and anyway, we, on 
our coming of age, still appear, we 
hope, as fresh as a daisy. That’s as 
we teel. 

Editors, unfortunately, do not last as 
long as the papers they edit. It’s the 
exceptions who last out twenty-one 
- years! We are told 21 years is a 
record for the editorship of a Labour 
journal. We are not quite sure, but 
anyway it is good cause to rejoice. 
And so we celebrate. 


* * * 


The “L.O.” was born in the lusty 
days of 1920. History had just 
repeated itself, for, as in 1906 and 1907, 
when. I.L.P.s and local — socialist 
societies sprang like mushrooms in the 
towns and villages throughout the 
country, so in 1919 and 1920 did 
D.L.P.s and local Labour Parties come 
into being everywhere, as it seemed. 


Labour machinery in the constitu- 
encies was nearly all new. Like the 
enthusiasm of the many who created 
it, much of the building was to fall 
away, to be laboriously rebuilt on 
sounder lines a tew years later. Much 
GL it; “too; was to be sorely tried 
(especially in rural constituencies) by 
the collapse of inflated T.U. member- 
ship and allied effects the following 
year. 

The establishment of this paper was 
due in the first place to a realisation 
of the special organisational needs of 
the Labour Party, and the desirability 
of finding some means for the discus- 


sion and examination of its organising 

problems. Further, it was due to the 

necessity fer applying and training its 

quickly-growing ranks in the methods 

ot organisation best suited to a new 

and vigorous participant in politics. 
¥ * 


In the years immediately following 
the Great War there was a great surge 
into. the newly-established local units 
of the Party. Some quite big member- 
ships were built. Mainly, the recruits 
came from the Liberal) Party, but they 
came from the Tory Party too, and 
there were Rip Van Winkles also from 
the Trade Union ranks. 

The majority of these people, so tar 
as they knew anything ot political 
organisation, had been trained in 
Liberal and Tory traditions. Most of 
them concluded that much the same 
sort of organisational methods ought 
to apply in the Labour Party. The 
mass of undigested new material was 
itself a danger to the prospects of the 
Party. If we were merely to copy 
the old methods, some of them based 
on principles which were alien to our 
faith in democracy, we could, as a 
Party, but end up as an imitation of 
our opponents. 

It is not claimed that we were 
crusaders. We set ourselves modestly 
to examine the new needs, to seek 
exponents of them, and examples of 
Labour’s best organising efforts. From 
the first issue we sought to make a 
cleavage between our [necessities in 
organisation and the practices of the 
old school. 

In one particular case we had a fight. 
In those days there was still a school 
of political. agents who considered that 
organisation and electioneering was a 
fine art to be practised only by the few 
—a sort of fetish which men practised 
for the sake of a job, and that if know- 
ledge of political organisation was 
spread too widely the jobs would go. 
Though that attitude still persists in 
the older parties, it is, thank goodness, 
as dead as a door nail! in the Labour 
Party. The modern agent realises that 
he wields, not some secret art based 


‘secretaries who say _ the 
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solely on his own skill and technical 


_knowledge, but a human torce which 


he helps to build, to train and to 
shape; and that the more that force 
knows how to organise itself the 
greater is his and their success: in- 
deed, the sounder is his hold upon it 
for that fact. But in the early days of 
the “Labour Organiser” we had many 
trying moments trying to convince 
others of this point of view. 

We have several times been asked 
how we got our title. Well, that came 
just naturally. We gave the title to 
the first issue; nobody objected and it 
has stuck. We hope to-day that it is 
an honoured name. 

We have always been under a debt 
of gratitude to the numerous friends 
in local parties who whenever they 
have anything of interest send along 
to us. We have many good friends, 
also, to thank for writing contributions. 


' Our contributors have included virtu- 


ally all who in the last 21 years have 
led the Party and guided it to success. 
Some famous names are amongst them, 
as, for instance, Philip Snowden, 
Arthur Henderson, Herbert Morrison, 


Sidney Webb, and a host of others 


which is too long to give here. We 
remember with gratitude their service 
and co-operation. Of good wishes and 
congratulations we have had no end. 
Though Cabinet Ministers have sent 


| their congratulations, we have always 


valued most those letters trom local 
“Labour 


Organiser” has helped them. 
* * * 

The “Labour Organiser” has avoided 
stunts. There have been, however, 
certain directions in which our inter- 
vention has been original. Thus the 
“Labour Organiser’? once organised a 
conference of local Labour newspaper 
representatives which discussed ques- 
tions of co-operation and mutual 
assistance. We ran, too, a poster com- 

tition which even the advertising 
world took notice of and which un- 
earthed a fair amount of latent talent. 
The judges were the late John Hodge 
and Egerton P. Wake. 

In the years following the boom of 
1920 and 1921 we gave considerable 

rominence to money-raising efforts 
and to advocating social activities that 
tended to make our Party a part ot 
the life of the people. Membership 
matters have always occupied much 
space. We advocated in an early issue 


/a Women’s Week as an annual event, 


and this suggestion was later adopted 
in part. We sought to encourage the 
building of a Youth Movement by 
inserting in our pages for nearly two 
years the League of Youth Monthly 
Bulletin. With less success we advo- 
cated attempts by local parties 
(fostered by Headquarters) to bring 
children within the scope of Party 
influence. 
* * * 


Since the war, with a profound belief 

that ou friends required not only 
meat, but sometimes seasoning —a 
little lighter reading to make more 
bearable the agony of these times— 
we have revived an early feature of the 
“Labour Organiser.” In the earlier 
volumes a number of articles in lighter 
vein appeared from the pen of the 
Editor, and during the last 12 months 
we have published a series -of stories 
under the general title of “The 
Wanderlust.” We have much evidence 
that this has been appreciated. 
_ We suppose there is no Labour 
journal but that has its business 
worries. There is certainly plenty of 
work in the way of book-keeping, 
account keeping and general corres- 
pondence apart trom editorial work, 
but on the whole our business worries 
have been few. We early instituted a 
system by which those who pay their 
accounts in advance, or who pay 
promptly, benefit in cash by doing so. 
That system has been a signal success, 
though nevertheless we do sometimes 
meet the dodger and the dishonest. 
Fortunately, the sense of our Move- 
ment gives some sort of check on ill- 
practices in this direction. 

One has many recollections of 
incidents in the career ot the paper; 
of articles written by the road side, of 
a night in a busy election spent in 
composing and typing, of packing and 
posting in a friendly booking office, 
of one issue produced when ill in bed; 
and of a Christmas hunt through 
mountains and mountains of parcels 
for the missing one dispatched to us 
days betore. 

To-day’s troubles chiefly centre 
round absence of advertisements and 
increasing costs, to meet which we 
have had to make an appeal to our 
readers. But this is not the column 
for that. 

One thing we shall always remember 
and that is the kindness and apprecia- 
tion which we have met with in so 
many quarters. It is a long way now 
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to our next celebration, which, one 
supposes, will be our Jubilee. Our 
Movement may not then be quite the 
same. Certainly the personnel of it 
might have changed a little, but not 
us, dear reader, and, we hope, not you. 


(Concluded from opposite page) 
in creating an organisation in the con- 
stituencies strong enough to be selt- 
supporting and therefore independent 
of the crumbs which sometimes, and 
in some cases only, fali from richer 
tables. 


Although those at present employed 
as Constituency Agents may claim to 
have won for themselves something in 
the nature of a permanency, the tew- 
ness of their numbers, and the constitu- 
encies which tormerlly employed agents 
but do not now do so, emphasises that 
they are the exceptions which prove 
an unstable rule. Even these excep- 
tions are not in all areas stable posts 
based on their own strength. Many of 
them have secured their degree of 
permanence by contributions from men 
and organisations outside their con- 
stituencies. 


In these days of war when there are 
so many reasons for political inactivity 
and when bombing and military consi- 
derations make it impracticable to act 
in a normal way, constituencies in many 
places can continue to develop in mem- 
bership and finance. The finest way to 
celebrate the 21st Anniversary of the 
“Labour Organiser” is to unite with it 
in an attempt to stay the decline in 
Party strength and propaganda which 
has now reached a stage of real serious- 
ness. More concentration on Party 
work will be required from agents than 
in peace-time, and in some cases 
“public work” will have to be reduced 
to a minimum to secure the concentra- 
tion mentioned. I am certain, however, 
that any sacrifice of public position will 
have its counter benefits in the new 
influence to be wielded by our members 
as the creators of a real mass Move- 
ment. The importance of an officer of 
the Party depends less on what he says 
and what he does personally than on 
what he represents in membership and, 
through that membership, public 
support. I am a believer in “power 
politics” derived from energy of a 
willingly organised democracy. 


OUR APPEAL 


The “Labour Organiser” is in need 
of some financial assistance from its 
friends in order to carry on the good 
work. War conditions mean increased 
prices and increased costs all round; 
but we have not increased our prices. 
and do not wish to do so. War con- 
ditions also mean an absence of 
advertisements—at one time a good 
source of revenue. 


We therefore appeal once again with 
confidence to our friends to come for- 
ward with their donations or with 
special contributions trom their 
organisation for our assistance. 


During nearly 20 years of our 
existence the “Labour Organiser’ was 
entirely self-supporting. That being 
sO, we are sure our friends will appre- 
ciate that our appeal now is 
exceptional. 


A list of donations received this year 
was published in our last issue. The 
following additional sums have now 


been received. 
£ .s..d- 
Amount previcusly acknow- 
Jedged 44.6. sas. disavesesddaqmes 23.23) ie 
Lancashire and 
Regional Council of Labour 1 1 o 
Mr As: iq Flenbent.) « | compres Vif KO 
Mr. R. Montford, J.P., C.C. 10 0 


Total received to date ...... 24 19 O 


SUE TET TD TTT TETPETEA TEED TTT 


The life of the “Labour 
Organiser” may be long or short, 
according as its usefulness is 
maintained and appreciated, but 
so long as Labour remains a con- 
crete and living force in the life 
of the nation, so long must its 
organising machinery be matter 
for study and discussion, and 
means be found for reflection 
and expression thereon. In the 
expectation and hope of a long 
life and a lusty growth we com- 
mend our infant paper to your 
notice, and call on you to watch 
and help it grow. 


Announcement in the first 
issue of the “L.O.” 21 years ago. 


TUTETUUTITOPETTETT TPCT LPC 
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The National Agent 
Sends Greetings 

to the ‘L.O.’ 

and a Message 


to our Readers 


I am glad of the opportunity of con- 
gratulaung the “Labour Organiser” 
and its Editor, Herbert Drinkwater, 
on the achievement of 21 years’ usetul 
service to the Labour Movement in 
general and to Party Agents in 
particular. 


The linking together of the Editor 
and his monthly publication is in- 
evitable, if only because they have 
been inseparable from the beginning. 
Indeed, it would not be too much to 
assert that if there had been no Drink- 
water, there would have been no 
“Labour Organiser.” I speak with 
both knowledge and authority on the 
latter point because Drinkwater took 
up his Secretaryship under my Chair- 
manship of the Union and, at one ot 
his earliest meetings in that capacity, 
produced his project for the “Labour 
Organiser.” J can remember no action 
of mine which has borne more good 
fruit than the support | gave so long 
ago to our Union’s representative organ 
of opinion. 

As the “Labour Organiser” arose out 
of the mind of its first and only Editor, 
so it can be justly claimed that if there 
had been no “Labour Organiser” there 
might not have been a Union of Labour 
Party Agents in existence to-day. When 
I remember the early chequered days 
of the Union I marvel! that it weathered 
the stormy seas. The appearance of 
the “Labour Organiser” came at an 
opportune moment and made an enor- 
mous difference because it established 
that link between individual agents 
and their district organisation required 
for a successful Movement. No-one, 
I think, will gainsay the fact that the 
Union and its success owe a great deal 
to the paper. 


Mr. G. R. SHEPHERD. 


(See page 13) 


There are certain achievements of 
which we are all proud. Among them 
are the establishment of a Standard 
Salary for the “political Cinderellas” 
of the Labour Movement; the develop- 
ing Scheme of Superannuation which 
passed through the Annual Party Con- 
ference last Whitsuntide, and _ the 
increased knowledge and _ technical 
skill cf many agents resulting from a 
study of the pages of the “Labour 
Organiser.” None of the above would 
have been secured had there not been 
proper publicity and vigorous advocacy 
circulating amongst peopie other than 
Party Agents themselves. 


The biggest achievement open to a 
big organisation like our own is still 
to be won, namely, Permanency and 
Security for Constituency Agents. 
Above I have used the term “political 
Cinderellas’ and I am _ justified in 
repeating it. It is frequently borne in 
upon my mind that political officers of 
the Labour Movement are reckoned to 
be one step lower than those serving in 
other fields. I think we can change 
the circumstances by realising that a 
proper status will not be granted to us 
by the mere staking out of claims. We 
must win our place by our successes 


(Concluded on opposite page) 
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HOW THEY KEEP 
THE FLAG FLYING 


Colne Valley 


It was on July 21st, 1891, that a 
meeting was held in the Social 


Democratic Club at Slaithwaite to 
found the Colne Valley Labour 
Union. A local blacksmith, Mr. 


George Garside, was elected president, 
and a year later the first success was 
achieved, when the president was 
elected to the West Kiding County 
Council, a seat he held tor 15 years. 
The Labour Union later became the 
Labour League, then . the Socialist 
League, and in 1917 the D.L.P.  Pro- 
gress has been continuous throughout. 
The first Parliamentary candidate 
was Mr. Tom Mann, who contested the 
seat in 1895, but was unsuccesstul. At 
the by-election in 1907, Mr. Victor 
Grayson canried the Labour flag to 
victory, to lose it in 1910. Mr. Wiltred 
Whiteley was the candidate in 1918, 
when he polled a very good vote in a 
straight fight against a Coalition can- 
didate. Mr. Philip Snowden’ was 
Labour’s nominee in the 1922, 1923, 
1924, and 1929 elections, in all of which 
he was successful. The candidate in 
1931 and 1935 was Mr. Ernest Mark- 
lew, and he won back the seat for 
Labour in the latter year. Mr. William 
Glenvil Hall was successful in the 1939 
by-election, and he is. still Labour 
M.P. for the Colne Valley Division. 
The Party has been successful in 
seven of the eleven Parliamentary 
contests for which it has been respon- 
sible. The secretary-agent, Mr. Sam 
Eastwood, has been a member of the 
Party ever since its formation, and 
assisted in alli the Parliamentary 
contests, at eight of which he has acted 
as agent. Most ot the early members 
of the Party have now passed away, 
but there are a few left in each dis- 
trict who can recall the early struggles 
ot the movement. F vi 
On July 26th, Colne Valley celebrated 
its Jubilee, and there was present the 
Member and Mr. Rhys J. Davies, M.P., 
in a gathering that was historic and 
will be memorable for many years. 
By-the-way, it is said that only one 


place can claim a longer Labour lite 
than Colne Valley, this is Bradford, 
which claims a League of two months’ 
seniority. To Colne Valley belongs the 
honour of being first to return a Socia- 
list Candidate to Parliament. 


Leeds J 

On Saturday, September 27th, the 
“Leeds Weekly Citizen” is to celebrate 
its thirtieth anniversary. As a junior 
by comparison, the “Labour Organiser” 
ventures its congratulations. “The 
Citizen” is, we believe, the only Labour 
weekly which has appeared without a 
break for 30 years. e ourselves read 
it each week with keen interest. 

We note that a celebration dinner is 
to be held in September, at which there 
will be in attendance members of the 
original Board of Directors and of the 
company respevsible for producing the 
“Citizen,” including Ben Riley, M.P., of 
Dewsbury, who presided at the first 
meeting in 1911. The Lord Mayor of 
Leeds, Ald. W. Withey. will also be in 
attendance, together with Maurice 
Webb, of the “Daily Herald.” Both the 
latter gentlemen were Labour agents, 
the one in Leeds Central and Maurice 
Webb in the nearby Skipton Division. 

We rather envy the birthday gifts 
from Trade Unions and other organisa- 
tions that have been sent to the 
“Citizen.7, 


Melton Division 


The Melton Division is one of those 
huge county constituencies that have 
long been the despair of all but the 
boldest spirits. The Division covers 420 
square miles, much of it being famous 
hunting country. 

The present Party began its work in 
1927, although several years before that 
a D.L.P. had started and failed. The 
first fight came in 1929, when in 
Labour’s favourable year 6,569 votes 
were polled, being 16 per cent. of the 
total. In 1931 the Party put on 2,000 
votes and secured 21 per cent. of votes 
polled. In 1935 12,704 votes (being 32 
per cent. of the total polled) came as 
a reward of earnest effort. 


\ al 
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Melton Mowbray is historic ground, 
for in 1644 the town stood for Parlia- 
ment and a radical tradition has sub- 
sisted ever since. A terrific amount of 
work has been put into propaganda in 
the 143 villages and hamlets which com- 
prise the Division, and this has not 
been done without incidents. Once our 
friends, through a misunderstanding, 
went home leaving the president and 
speaker behind! - On another occasion 
the speakers went te the wrong village, 
so they held an open-air meeting there 
and then with good results. 

Mention should be made of the un- 
tiring work of the Woman Secretary, 
Mrs. Franey, appointed as a temporary 
many years ago but still carrying on. 
There are others too numerous to men- 
tion. The present candidate is Miss 
Clare Hollingworth, now in Istanbul 
as a newspaper correspondent. Miss 
Hollingworth wis formerly 2 member 
ot the League of Nations staff and has 
werked in Poland and the Balkans. 
The present President is Mr. R. W. 
Stevens (National Union of Commercial 
Travellers). 

By the way, the Party is in a healthy 
financial position and their election 
deposit account stands at a good figure. 


Lancashire and Cheshire 


The third annual report of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Regional 
Council of the Labour Party indicates 
the great progress that has been made 
by this important body and the size 
and influence to which it has attained 
in avery short time. Up’ to’ the 
present date affiliated strength reaches 
welll over 400,000, while the income of 
the Regional Council for the year 
ending June 3oth, 1941, was no less 
than {1,066 17s. t1d. There was a 
carry forward of {208 7s. 6d. It is a 
healthy sign of interest that 49 
nominations have been received for the 
30 seats on the Executive Committee. 

The report carries a formidable 
record of work done, including the 
organisation of no less than 20 central 
conferences in various places on 
matters of moment. 

The Regional Council has a number 
of sub-committees. through which 
much work is done. We note that 
arrangements are now proposed to 
secure that a representative of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party has a seat 
on the Executive Committee thus pro- 
viding a valuable link between the two 
bodies. 


It is interesting to note that the 
Council covers an area of 76 constitu- 
encies returning 81 members to the 
House of Commons. ‘There are 18 
Labour M.P.’s and candidates are in 
the field for all but eleven of the 
remaining seats. 


Hull—Hell 


We have only visited Hull once in 
our life. It was, we believe, to attend a 
selection conference held as far back 
as 1918 or 1919. But Hull has a sad 
fascination fer Jerry, and our comrades 
there know to their cost the terrible 
destruction and general holocaust 
created by his efforts. It is amazing 
how the Movement survives, and more 
amazing yet to see the “Hull Citizen” 
with its eight great pages still in publi- 
cation. 

As becomes the isolation of Hull 
itself, the paper has a local flair, but it 
is well edited by Coun. Nicholson and 
the Assistant Editor, Coun. J. G. E. 
Teskey-King. The issue before us is 
very readable and carries a goodly pro- 
portion of advertisements. 

We note that the printers themselves 
“caught it,” and the Movement itself 
has suffered sad loss by enemy action. 

In “Hull Happenings’ is printed a 
verse of satire concerning certain people 
who evidently don’t stay to share in the 
people’s trial. Here At sis 


THE “GO” MEN OF ENGLAND 


They sing the songs of England 
With all their. b—— might; 

But do not think of English grit 
When “bunking” off each night. 

They leave before the “black-out,” 
In cars that travel fast, 

To make quite sure of “sweet repose” 
Before the “Raiders Passed.” 

Their keys they leave to neighbours, 
And wish them all good luck, 

Until to-morrow morning, wher back 
Returns their pluck. 

They waste the country’s petrol 
To gain a safe retreat; 

But where they get the petrol from 
Is up another street. 


West Edinburgh 
Well done, West Edinburgh! At the 
recent annual meeting nearly 700 mem- 
bers and friends, including 300 children, 
travelled by train to Juniper Green and 
were piped from the station to the 
ark. English readers will not under- 
stand that, and we pray they don’t try 
to imitate it, but the picnic business 
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ought to be extensively copied, and we 
recently gave advice to that effect. 

A programme of sports was carried 
through at the destination, and there- 
after Mr. James Paton introduced the 
Hon. Mrs. J. E. Hamilton, who presen- 
ted the prizes. Mr. Gordon Stott, pro- 
spective Labour candidate for West 
tLdinburgh, gave a short address of wel- 
come, and stressed the importance of 
maintaining a strong and active Labour 
Party in the Division. Mr. James Ross 
moved a vote of thanks to Mrs. Hamil- 
ton and the Picnic Committee. 

The catering arrangements were in 
the hands of St. Cuthbert’s Co-operative 
Association, and were carried out to 
great satisfaction. 


Birmingham 

A wise step has been taken by the 
Birmingham Borough Labour Party on 
issuing an appeal for further funds in 
also placing before supporters a record 
of the Party’s accomplishments during 
the last 12 months. 


The activities enumerated cover a 
wide sphere and, what is more, they 
have all been successful and are helping 
to bring the Birmingham Labour Move- 
ment into that degree of prominence 
and power to which it is entitled. Poli- 
tical activity has been considerable, and 
not only have Ward meetings been 
revived and new sections opened, but 
other local activities have been in- 
augurated. In a city badly blitzed, 
membership collection has been main- 
tained. This is something to be proud 
of, for personnel, both membership and 
officers, has suffered in the blitz, and 
there has also been a big evacuation. 

Propaganda has been well attended 
to; besides conferences, there has been 
a series of public lunch-hour meetings, 
a number of day schools, lecture classes 
on Party officership, public speaking, 
etc. A monthly news letter was also 
issued. 


The Party’s services to the people 
have been on quite a big scale, and 
indeed, the Borough Party has been 
foremost in every endeavour where war 
conditions were adversely affecting the 
position of the people. Needless to say, 
its Advice Bureau has also proved ‘a 
great boon. During November alone 
the Bureau dealt with over 500 claims. 
Matters dealt with by the Bureau in- 
clude such subjects as claims for 
damage, re-housing, civilian injury, 
Assistance Board grants, tracing rela- 


tives, ration book difficulties, rent 
restrictions, P.A.C. allowances, supple- 
mentary pensions, widows’ pensions, 
evacuation, fire watching, compas- 
sionate releases from military service, 
air raid shelters, internment questions, 
dependants’ allowances, hire purchase 
agreements, coal supplies and registra- 
tion. That category alone shows the 
high degree of skill and __ service 
demanded of an up-to-date Party. Bir- 
mingham ought to see to it that money 
worries do not hamper the centre or 
any other part of the Movement. For 
the Cause alone is worthy. 


Peckham 


Few Divisional Parties in blitzed areas 
can be facing their problems more 
doggedly than Peckham, says the 
“Tondon News.” Even before the blitz 
became serious it suffered almost every 
conceivable misfortune. Quite recently 
it had reached that critical stage which 
many Parties have experienced when a 
few stalwarts meet to consider what can 
be done to reorganise membership and 
activity and clear off a mountain of 
debt. 

It was a bitter winter Sunday morn- 
ing, calculated to damp the most glow- 
ing enthusiasm, when the depleted 
Executive Committee met to take stock. 
As so often happens in a crisis, the men 
and women determined to win through 
saved the situation. Severely practical 
steps were decided upon to cut expenses, 
pay debts, contact members and develop 
meetings and other activities. 

The sequel co this gathering, and the 
splendid work which it had done in 
the interval, was told in the enthusiasm 
and confidence evoked by the reports 
received at the annual general meeting. 

No debts and a comforting balance 
in hand; a record of meetings, social 
activities, literature distribution and 
advice to the electors, which a year 
earlier seemed quite beyond achieve- 
ment. «A particularly good piece of 
work has been a steady canvass of all 
“members on the books,” with the 
object of tracing the “bombed out,” and 
the evacuated. 


North Tottenham 


From Mr. Arthur G. Rainbird, of the 
North Tottenham Labour Party, we 
learn that all Wards have awakened 
from their “blitz-ful’’ slumbers. This 
certainly appears to be true, judging by 
some of the activities enumerated in the 
useful Monthly News Letter issued by 
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this: Party. We note that a body of 
ladies, led by Mrs. Peake, have, by 
means of a series of whist drives, raised 
ne less than {107 since last April. The 
Party raa a Derby draw and raised 
£21 8s 8d. The Labour Press Service 
is sent to all Ward and Women’s Sec- 
tions, and it is also made available for 
purchase by individual members. 


Reading 

A unique competition has been insti- 
tuted by the “Reading Citizen.” The 
job was to select 24 Government ap- 
pointments out of 72 names of promin- 
ent Labour persons which were given. 
There was a {5 note tor the winner. 
The entrance tee was 3d. or five entries 
for a shilling. This is certainly a trial of 
skill, with just an element, we think, of 
prophecy. The judging will be under- 
taken by a committee of the Editorial 
Board. 


Doncaster Divisional Labour 
Party invite applications from 
Party Members holding the 
Agent’s Certificate of Proficiency 
for the post of 


Full-Time Agent 
and Secretary 


Salary in accordance with scale. 


Apply by the 8th September 
to Secretary, Doncaster Divi- 
Labour Party, Trades 
North Bridge Road, 


sional 
Institute, 
Doncaster. 


New Candidates 
Surrey: Wimbledon.—Mr. W. N. 
Warbey (D.L.P.), 41 Lancaster Close, 
St. Petersburgh Place, London, W.2. 
Yorks: Pontetract—Mr. P. G. Barstow, 
M.P. (N.U.R.), Jason Hill, Chesham, 
Bucks. 


Withdrawal 


CUMBERLAND: Carlisle. — Mr. 
Barstow. 


Pees 


Eo) 


From John French 


Known all over Yorkshire, the East 
Midlands, and far beyond, as one of 
the most tireless ot workers, we partic- 
ularly value the following tribute from 
John French, of the Clay Cross Divi- 
sion. With 200 secretaries such as he 
Labour could win a victory that would 
last for ever! 2 


Congratulations—upon 21 years of 
magnificent effort. A technical jour- 
nal it may be, but your articles have 
been instrumental in creating an inter- 
est and enthusiasm in election contests 
not provided tor in official election law 
and practice, while your explanations 
of the latter have saved the many 
Constituency Parties many hard- 
earned pennies. 


You have played a great part in 
leading propaganda organisation. ‘he 
advice on the staging of meetings, the 
use of the loud speaker, the advocacy 
of the use of the film, advertising, the 
publication of -news-sheets and bulle- 
tins, are indications ot this. 


A variety of, questions in connection 
with Party organisation and piropa- 
ganda have been dealt with in your 
columns, and have played no small 
part in assisting to direct social 
changes during a period when social 
advancement has been most rapid. 
Someday the Annual Conference may 
recognise the worth of the LO.) bry 
contributing towards its publication. 
This could be done by renting three 
or four pages for the purpose of 
detailing local government intorma- 
tion. Many new Councillors may take 
office before the end of the war who 
will no doubt wish to do so fully 
armed with a knowledge of what can 
be done within the orbit of their Coun- 
cil. At the end ot the war there may 
be changes in the structure of local 
government organisation and ‘t Is 
very essential our Movement should be 
readv. Meanwhile we hope the L.O.’ 
will be able to continue its good work. 


Every good wish on this first impor- 
tant anniversary trom, 


J. W. FRENCH 
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AN EVENT : and some 


Canvassing Recollections— 
By Coun. W. Barefoot, J.P. 


(President Labour Agents’ Union.) 


The 21st Anniversary of “The 
Organiser is an event! From the 
first article on the first page of the 
first printed number, dated October, 
1920, and entitled “Canvassing Up to 
Date,” right through the 21 years, it 
has been a Guide, Counsellor and 
Friend to us Labour Agents. The 
bound copies of the 21 years are among 
my cherished possessions and when 
I feel a bit pessimistic or have a 
doubttul point to solve, I take a 
volume from the bookshelf and usually 
find comfort or enlightenment. 

As I write it strikes me as signifi- 
cant that the first articles in the first 
issue of “The Organiser’ should have 
been “Canvassing,” as I am atraid 
that present-day huge electorates have 
thrown its importance somewhat in 
the background. There is temptation 
to rely too much on great mass 
meetings rather than the vital contact 
with the elector on the doorstep. I 
daresay many of my _ tellow agents 
have had experience of this. 

My worst experience was in the East 
Woolwich By-Election in 1921. Will 
Crooks had been returned unopposed 
in the 1918 General Election and we 
had won every seat with the exception 
of two in the 1919 Borough Council 
Election in East Woolwich. On the 
face of it East Woolwich was a “sate” 
seat. We had a rude awakening! The 
late Ramsay MacDonald was our can- 
didate and he naturally attracted great 
audiences, including, alas! many of 
my best workers. I could not get the 
canvass going with our usual vim and 
vigour and what was done gave very 
bad results. ‘ 

The Tories were running non-stop 
meetings all day at every street corner 
and flooded the streets with “Primrose” 
dames. Their head office election 
experts took residence at Woolwich 
and with their experience of previous 
by-elections in other constituencies 
had grasped the importance of “mass 
psychology” plus doorstep work in 
dealing with the vastly increased elec- 


torate. Their instruction was “Keep 
Ramsay out at alll costs.” 

Let me say here that the late Arthur 
Henderson was a real counsellor and 
friend. I put the facts and my figures 
to him three weeks before polling day 
and he agreed that there was a 
Labour slide and that we were possibly 
out by thousands. He gave me all 
possible help to meet the Vory street 
corner campaign and the shortage of 
canvassers. On the eve of the poll he 
came to Woolwich for my final figures. 
They showed we were out by about 
600. It looked just a sporting chance, 
but the poll proved a majority tor the 
Tory of 683. 

The result, though a nasty blow, 
was a salutary lesson on the impor- 
tance of canvassing right from the 
first day of the campaign to the eve of 
the poll. We gave our Street Captains 
a more important place in our organi- 
sation scheme. A year to the day we 
held the London County Council seats 
in East Woolwich with a 2,200 majority 
and six months later with Harry Snell 
regained the Parliamentary seat with 
a 3,900 majority, and increased the 
majority in the Parliamentary Election 
of the following year to 5,900 and in 
the 1929 Parliamentary Election to 
8,500. 

Yes! Canvassing is still! up to date 
despite, in fact, because of the huge 
electorate. Great mass meetings are 
useful and inspiring. But personal 
contact with the elector is the winner. 

The late Will Crooks taught me this 
lesson in 1903. Night by night during 
that election when he was returned as / 
the fourth Labour Member, he drew 
great meetings. But every morning 
he insisted on seeing the previous day’s 
canvass returns. I have never forgotten 
his dictum, “It is the canvass that 
counts.” It still remains true. 


NOTICE. 
A number of items are crowded out 
in this issue. They will appear with 
new features in our next. 


} 
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An Agent’s Catechism or 
A New Mind for a New Future 


By Harold Croft 


Felicitations to the Editor of the 
“L.O.” on the attainment of its 
majority. Can one say much more in 
tribute to the vitality and competence 
of the “Labour Organiser” than to con- 
fess that one has looked for the “L.O.” 
month by month through the years 
and it has never failed in recurring 
interest and stimulus? ‘l'wenty-one 
volumes of the journal, often referred 
to, stand on the shelves before me. 
May it continue to flourish! 

Turning over the pages of an early 
number of the “L.O.,” my attention 
was arrested by an account of a lecture 
by an Agent on some psychological 
aspects of organising. I did not wholly 
agree with his views, but what was of 
great interest was the fact that this 
Agent had analysed his thoughts and 
experience of organising, and had put 
them into a potent kind of order. 

Apropos of this, I was reminded of 
an address which I once gave to a 
group of Agents. I had suggested that 
organising should be divided into four 
categories—empirical (rule of thumb), 
statistical (dependent on facts), objec- 
tive (involving a target), psychological 
(involving moods). I gave illustrations 
from the practical experiences of 
Agents in each case and also indicated 
the efficacy of various combinations of 
the techniques. The address appar- 
ently fell flat, because the ensuing dis- 
cussion became a series of recitals of 
minor rows and difficulties in each of 
the several constituencies of the area. 
I was naturally concerned at the “flop” 
of my address, but however much I 
discounted it as a personal effort, the 
fact did remain that the Agents had 
not responded to the theme itself. Some 
of these men were experienced Agents 
of long standing and had commend- 
able service to their credit. I came to 
a conclusion that the explanation was 
that they had been stymied for the 
moment because they had not recently 
reviewed their own thoughts and ex- 
periences of organising or put them 
in order for themselves. They were 
therefore not readily aware of the extent 
and values of their own knowledge. 

Mr. Drinkwater argued in a recent 


number of the “L.O.” for thought to 
be given to the discovery and training 
of Agents for the future. 

The plea of my few words here is 
that present members of the Agents 
Union should ensure that they become 
new Agents for a new future by under- 
taking a mental stocktaking of their 
experiences, sorting out their ideas and 
disentangling the principles upon which 
they have hitherto built up their tech- 
niques. 

This exercise will refresh them, and 
surprisingly they will find that some 
consciousness of added power will in- 
vigorate their minds. 

The kind of interrogations which one 
might put to oneself are: What sort of 
methods have I used? Are they of 
different or mixed techniques? Can 
I classify them? Why did I use this 
technique for this and that for that? 
Did I change any methods and for what 


reasons? When and where were my 
ideas or methods commendable or 
faulty? Have I been judicious as to 


maintaining a balance of consolidation 
and expansion? What were my tech- 
niques for this? How far have I used 
psychological factors in the conduct of 
party affairs? Can I estimate their 
effects? How do my ideas and methods 
sort out into “empirical,” “objective,” 
“statistical” or “psychological” types of 
organising or mixtures of these types? 
What am I now resolved on as to my - 
future approaches to organisation? 

Let me conclude on an intimate note. 
To carry through such a self-interroga- 
tion is not so hard as it may seem, but 
it will require a consistent effort. The 
result will be highly worth while to 
you. 

It will systematise your thoughts ana 
ideas, and just as a writer suddenly 
finds a power of expression when he 
forces his thoughts into order and 
sequence, so the new discernment that 
will come to you as to the range and 
relative values of your ideas and experi- 
ences will produce in your mind an 
added sense of power to direct things. 

You will find you have buiit up a 
body of organised knowledge from your 
scattered and unrelated knowledge, and 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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Ald. J. W. FOSTER. (See page 14) 


The Chairman of the Agents’ 


Union sends us Greeting 

The “Labour Organiser” with this 
monthly issue completes its 21 years 
of publication. The main purpose ot 
the Labour Agents’ Union in starting 
this little journal was to further “the 
advancement of the Labour Cause, 
with special reterence to the improve- 
ment of the Party’s political 
machinery.” 

Since its establishment the contribu- 
tion the paper has made to the moye- 
ment has been noteworthy because it 
has acted as a stimulus to its lite and 
vitality. I cannot conceive of anything 
more helpful than its inspiring mes- 
sages to its readers, whose work, largely 
dependent on individual sacritice, initi- 
ative and energy, has accomplished so 
much in the progress of our movement, 
and without which it would be impos- 
sible to maintain such progress. ‘The 
encouragement and help the “Labour 
Organiser” has given during these 21 
years have been invaluable. 

The “Labour Organiser” is the proved 
medium for the exchange ot ideas on 
organisation. To all who seek to 


increase the power of the Labour Party 
it is indispensable. It has played no 
mean part in building up a virile party 
in various ways — by stimulating and 
perfecting local party organisation, by 
creating a healthy Trade Unionism, 
and by striving for an enlightened Co- 
operative movement. It has, moreover, 
attempted to imbue with life and vigour 
all the forms of democratic life with 
which these forces are associated. It 
is undoubtedly the most valuable 
journal that any Divisional Party 
Secretary or Agent can supply to Party 
workers, especially Ward or District 
Secretaries. 

It deserves a much wider circulation 
within our movement. 

We are living in difficult times and 
the years ahead will prove a testing 
time for the Labour Movement. We 
shall need a strong organisation, both 
national and local. The work which 
the “Labour Organiser” has done so 
well for 21 years must be carried on. 
Its influence must be increased. 1 
trust that it will go on with ever- 
increasing strength and wield, by a 
greatly increased circulation, an even 
greater power than in the past. 

We congratulate the Editor, who has 
served continuously from the first 
issue, and upon whose enthusiastic 
efforts much of its success depends. 
May the future life of the “Labour 
Organiser” be even more successful! 
That is our sincere wish. 


LET THE 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
HELP YOU / 


Printers of this Journal. 
Let us help you in your 
work by producing 
your literature in good 
and tasteful style at 
reasonable prices, and 
with quick despatch. 
Send us your enquiries. 


THE BLACKFRIARS PRESS 


Phone 27813 LIMITED 
Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester 
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THIS IS PERSONAL 


Ald. W. H. Green 


Alderman Green, J.P., M.P., Chair- 
man of the National Executive Com- 
mittee and the National joint Council 
of Labour, who sends his congratula- 
tions in another part of this issue, was 
rooted in the right soil. Born in 
Devon, he was, as long ago as 1906, 
engaged in the memorable election 
which saw Charlie Bowerman returned 
for Depttord. 

This fight laid the foundation for 
the Municipal conquest of the Borough 
by Labour, through which the Dept- 
ford Labour Party grew in power and 
influence. Mr. Green was elected to 
the Council in 1919, when Labour 
gained control, and he was leader of 
the Council till the General Election 
of 1935, when Charlie Bowerman gave 
place, after 25 years’ representation, to 
the man who had done so much tor 
the local Movement. 

Mr. Green had for several years prior 
to his election to Parliament been the 
‘Secretary and Agent for the Division, 
and he still retains his membership of 
the National Union of Labour 
Organisers and Election Agents. 

_ The Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society owes much to Alderman Green, 

- who has been Secretary of its Political 
Purposes Committee tor many years. 
Mr. Green’s aldermancy, by the way, is 
that of the Borough Council, in which 
he has set a high standard of adminis- 
trative efficiency. He was at one time 
an alderman of the L.C.C., but resigned 
on his election to Parliament. 

Mr. Green’s handling of the recent 
‘Conference of the Party, where he 
officiated for the then Chairman, Mr. 
J. Walker, was the subject of much 
favourable comment. Quiet efficiency 
and plain good humour gave us a 
Conference without a scene—which 
itself is almost a record! 


Mr. G. R. Shepherd 


To Mr. G. R. Shepherd, National 
Agent, whose message to the “Labour 
Organiser” is printed on another page, 
a special debt of gratitude is owing 
for the establishment and continuation 
of the “Labour Organiser.” At ail 
times a stout defender and advocate 
of the paper, he was Chairman of the 


Agents’ Conference which accepted the 
proposal of the Secretary to establish 
such a paper, and he was Chairman of 
the Executive Committee which 
approved the first and subsequent 
issues. 

Mr. Shepherd has now been the 
National Agent of the Party tor 12 
years, although he had acted in that 
capacity during the long illness of his 
predecessor, Mr. Egerton P. Wake. He 
has virtually been National) Agent 
since April, 1928. For five years 
previously he had acted as Assistant 
National Agent. It is 40 years since 
George Shepherd joined the Labour 
Movement in Bradford. He was later 
an active Labour propagandist and 
served the Movement in the Midlands, 
at Dundee, and at Blackburn, later 
becoming District Organiser to the 
Home and Southern Counties. 

With an eye to detail as well as the 
capacity to grapple with larger issues, 
Mr. Shepherd has accomplished great 
work in the building of Party 
machinery. Few people have lett so 
indelible a mark on the Movement, 
and to-day his visits throughout the 
country are looked forward to and 
generally lead to some real accom- 
plishment. He led the Party to its 
peak attainment (in seats won) in 1929, 
and again in two General Elections 
since. We believe it is his ambition 
to lead, in yet another election, to that 
final victory that has been our goal 
from the very date he joined the Party. 


The Man of Colne Valley 

It was in 1907 that Victor Grayson 
astonished the world by winning Colne 
Valley. But the roots of the Movement 
here ‘go tar further back and it will 
surprise some of our readers to know 
that the present Secretary and Agent 
of the Division, Mr. Sam Eastwood, can 
claim 50 years’ association with the 
Movement. It was therefore only 
proper that at the recent Jubilee cele- 
brations in the Division this stout 
veteran should be honoured by a 
presentation. The Leeds “Weekly Citi- 
zen” tells us that it is not usual to 
honour a Labour agent. This indeed 
is true, for as that paper  tritely 
remarks, “If an election is won the 
good candidate won it, but if an elec- 
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tion is lost the inefficient agent lost it!” 
We happen to know that W. Granville 
Hall, M.P., who now holds the seat, 
thinks differently. 

By the way, Victor Grayson, Mr. 
Hall says, died in Australia six or 
seven years ago and was buried near 
Victoria. 

When Grayson disappeared, after a 
meteoric rise to fame, there were told 
the wildest stories about him: even 
to-day people occasionally claim to 
have seen him, though if he were alive 
now he would be in his sixties and 
greatly changed in appearance. 

The truth is, said Mr. Hall, that 
Grayson earned a precarious living as 
a free-lance journalist in New Zealand, 
to which country he emigrated some 
time after the last Great War. Later 
he crossed over to Australia, where he 
died. 


Ald. A. Gardiner 


We hear that Alderman A. Gardiner, 
Labour Agent at Huddersfield since 
1935 and leader of the Labour Group 
on the Huddersfield Town Council, is 
to be Mayor next year. Mr. Gardiner 
has had a long connection with the 
historic Huddersfield Labour Move- 


ee 


ment. He began at 19 years of age as 
a local Trade Union secretary and later 
campaigned extensively as a member 
of the old British Socialist Party. He 
did not fall into the Communist ranks. 
and later was appointed agent in suc- 
cession to Mr. Wilfred Whiteley, who- 
now labours in the Elland Division. 


Ald. J. W. Foster 


Joe Foster, whose message we repro- 
duce on page 12 has done a great 
work in the county of Durham v-here 
he is Secretary of the powerful Durham 
Federation. ‘That photograph, hew- 
ever, is an old one, but it is as we 
like to remember the consistent, vigo- 
rous and able worker who has done so- 
much for the Cause and has made his 
name a household word throughout 
the county. 


J. W. has been an auditor of the 
Labour Party for some years. In June 
he was elected Chairman of the 
National Union of Labour Organisers 
and Election Agents. He is an influ- 
ential figure in the Durham Miners” 
Federation and in public life. Few 
men know better how to do many jobs 
and to do all of them well. 


What THEY said 


Our readers will note several messages 
of congratulation printed in this issue 
which we acknowledge with humble 
thanks. 

No messages are printed trom 
Labour members of His Majesty’s 
Government, for although we have 
constant evidence of their good wishes 
we have felt it improper to trouble 
them with our celebrations in the midst 
of their present trying duties. 

It will interest new readers, however, 
to read some of the following extracts 


from messages received and published 
in past issues. 


Clem Attlee 


The Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee M.P., wrote: 

“I am very glad to be able to send 
a message to the ‘L.O.”. During many 
years it has performed a service of 
great value to the Labour Movement 
--... I hope that the journal will 
continue to give as good service to the 
Movement during the coming years as 
it has given in the past. : 


Herbert Morrison 


The Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison,. 
M.P., wrote: 

“The ‘Labour Organiser’ has dis- 
charged a useful function. It has made 
good ideas and unique activities the 
common possession of the Movement. 
It. has disseminated technical and 
legal information and advice. And 
with all, it has been cheertul — no 
mean achievement in a Labour publi- 
cation. 


W. W. Henderson 


Mr. W. W. Henderson (late Press and 
Publicity Department and now occupy- 
ing an important Government post), 
wrote: 

“It would be difficult to over-estimate 
the value of a technical journal of this. 
kind devoted to the fostering of elec- 
toral organisation and _ efficiency. 
Since its foundation an extraordinary 
improvement has been effected in our 
machinery, an improvement to which 
the ‘L.O.’ has made a substantial con- 
tribution.” 


: 
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iFrancis Williams 


Mr. Francis Williams (late Editor of 
the “Daily Herald” and is now occu- 
pying a key position in the Ministry of 
Information), wrote: . 

“Party organisation is not an easy 
subject to present in an_ interesting 
form. To succeed in doing so for three 

| or four issues of a journal would be 
exceptional. To have done so month 
by month for over seventeen years is 
an achievement which, as a journalist, 
I should have said was impossible had 
I not known that it had been done— 
_ and done with outstanding merit — by 
the Editor of the ‘Labour Organiser.’ 
“TJ trust that he willl get his reward 
in a bigger circulation.” 


Grant McKenzie 


Mr. G. Grant McKenzie (late of 
Head Office and now occupying a 
Government post), wrote: 

“Among Party periodicals the 
‘Labour Organiser’ is an easy first, and 
any Agent or Secretary who ignores it 
is seriously handicapped in his job. 
It is, in effect, the unofficial ‘house- 
journal’ of the Party so far as organi- 
sation and administration are con- 
cerned, while retaining a refreshing 
independence. It is alive, packed full 
of ideas, and maintains an extra-ordin- 
arily high standard.” 


' George Dallas 


Mr. George Dallas (late Chairman of 
the Party and now occupying an im- 
portant Government post), wrote: 

“The ‘Labour Organiser’ is a 
splendid publication and one of the 
most useful publications we have in our 
Movement. I send my heartiest con- 
gratulations to the Editor for the 
splendid work he has done and is doing 


in producing this fine little journal. © 


Long may it flourish.” 


Alfred Barnes 


Mr. Alfred Barnes, M.P. (Chairman 
of the Co-operative Party), wrote: 

“May I offer you my congratulations, 
both in my capacity as Chairman of 
the Co-operative Party and as Chairman 
of the Co-operative Press? 

“Politically, I am aware of the valu- 
able services which the ‘Labour Orga- 
niser’ has given to Agents and Secre- 
taries of the Labour and Co-operative 


Parties, and my press experience enables 


me to appreciate the difficulties you 
have met and surmounted.” 


Arthur Woodburn 


Mr. Arthur Woodburn, M.P. (late 
Scottish Secretary and lately appointed 
to a post in the Government), wrote: 

“It is with great pleasure that I 

congratulate “The Labour Organiser’ 
on its 200th Number. 
_ “Its whole style and make-up makes 
it attractive, and the amazing amount 
of valuable information it provides 
month by month makes it almost 
indispensable to the person who wishes 
to be expert in Labour Party work.” 


Sam Hague 


We should not forget either the kind 
messages received from time to time 
from Sam Hague, a former president 
of the Agents Union, now living in 
retirement, and from others similarly 
placed. Nor must we forget other 
messages trom other friends of bygone 
days. 


The late Arthur Henderson 


The late Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, 
M.P., wrote: 

“Tt has often been said by opponents 
that the Labour Party has reached an 
unequalled standard of organisational 
and electioneering efficiency, and I do 
not hesitate to say that the ‘Labour 
Organiser’ has made a real and sub- 
stantial contribution to this end.” 


“Philip” 

“Philip,” whose endeared place in the 
hearts of thousands of Socialists was 
never shaken by the later tragedy of 
his life, wrote: 

“It is a very great credit to you that 
you have been able to make this 
medium between the organisers such a 
great success and particularly that you 
have made it self-supporting. 1 hope 
that it has a still greater future in front 
of it. The value of such a medium 
cannot be over-estimated.” 


“Ramsay” 

“Ramsay” wrote: 

“J have read every issue of the 
‘Labour Organiser’ since its commence- 
ment and congratulate you upon it.” 

There are lots more but will not this 
finish suffice? 
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By the Editor 


Happenings in Eden 


The Wanderlust | 


No. 12 


The place I write of to-day, dear 
reader, was miles trom anywhere; and 
I wish not that you should place it any 
nearer. My teet have wandered often 
both to this place and divers others 
like it. Not that 1 was necessarily 
drawn thither by the dweliers there; 
for in Britain maidens and old maids 
are omnipresent. In the busy city 
there you shall meet them—though the 
meeting is more pleasant in the by- 
ways. 

But I confess to an interest in this 
particular place. Hence this True 
story of a lady; nay, three ladies. 


* * * 


True was a maiden lady, my friend. 
Indeed, there were three maiden ladies 
who lived in that cottage, viz., True, 
Prue, and Sue. 

t the time this story opens the ages 
of the ladies totalled exactly one 
hundred years, being 36, 33 and 31 
respectively. 

True was born so and christened so. 
She had mothered the others since she 
was thirteen, and she was taithtul even 
unto death, having nursed and buried 
both father and mother, with a second 
“father” thrown in. 

When Prudence and Susan were 
christened no-one thought of the 
possible contractions and so it was that 
their pat pet names became fixed on 
them, so to speak, and True, Prue and 
Sue grew up, each to be a lady of 
- character, and, as we shall see, like 
unto name. 

Now most bachelor ladies have had 
an “affair” at some time of lite. For 
love, like opportunity, knocks once at 
everyone’s door. Sometimes it knocks 
loudly; there is an answer, and all 
sorts of happenings. Sometimes the 
knocking is but a faint rap. There is 
a gentle stirring; then sleep. 

It is the sleeper who lingers in her 
maidenhood; the wide awake, she who 
quickly answers the knock, marries off. 

Ah me, I soliloquise. I am but a 
man. I may not understand a maiden 
heart. But mayhap I have been near 


to one; or, better said, dear to one, 
Perhaps. But there my questing must 
end. 

Yes, True was my friend. She was 
the exception that proves my rule. For 
she had never had an affair. Her love 
had been tor father and for mother, 
and later tor her sisters. To me, 1] 
protest again, she was just a friend, a 
fellow conspirator, a platonic partner 
in a tangle and triangle of love, 

* * * 

Now can you imagine a Garden of 
Eden without an Adam? No? Neither 
can I. Nor would | have it so. And 
if you knew that cottage, with, signifi- 
cantly enough, a passion tree over the 
porch; that gorgeous garden; that 
bowery of roses; that scented lawn at 
nights; that—oh, why try to picture 
heaven? If you knew anything about 
it at all you would know that that 
garden was made tor man. 

* * * 

And He who created man sent one 

there. Blessed are Thy ways, O Lord. 
* * 


* 


It was years ago come Michael- 
mas that the September beauty of the 
Eden I have tried to describe was 
wrecked by a storm. The calm came, 
of course, and three ladies issued forth 
to gather the fallen fruit and survey 
the damage. 

Now man surely is fallen fruit? I 
cannot answer. Anyway, what should 
the ladies discover but a broken bicycle 
by the back gate. Outside the . gate 
was a young man, or rather a mature 
young man of thirtyish or so, with a 
broken ankle. 

Oh, what a flutter. Believe me, dear 
friends, True had a_ compassionate 
heart. So had Prue. So had Sue. 
Three compassionate hearts and one 
young man. Had he broken both 
ankles Chris would have found it 
worth it. 

On the field of battle one man often 
brings in a severe casualty alone and 
unaided; but it took the three ladies 
all their time to carry the invalid 
inside. While True was looking after 
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the leg, Prue (prudence ever) risked a 
shock by taking a man in her arms. 
Sue the saucy was far too excited to 
be really useful, but she did hold his 
head. 

For the next half-hour Prue hid 
herself while True bathed and 
bandaged the ankle. Sue, who had 
never seen a man’s leg betore, stared 
stupidly till a sharp reprimand sent 
her flying to tell Prue all about it. 

~ * * 

September evenings soon draw in, 
and Chris was twenty miles trom home. 
So, being three to one, and satety lying 
in numbers, that maiden household 
decided upon taking a male guest. 

Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad. 

* * * 

Next morning, Chris, untouched as 
yet by any charm, essayed to go. But 
that ankle was a bad case. It was a 
doctor’s job. Chris stayed on, and 
staying on, he was bidden to stay 
longer. Some charm certainly was 
working, but what doesn’t yet appear. 

You, dear reader, have perhaps never 
considered that though, in the Garden 
of Eden, Adam sinned, it was single, 
whole-hearted sin. God had granted 
him one woman and one only. He had 
no problem of making up his mind. 
Neither covetousness nor polygamy 
coulid come his way. 

But Chris, in hzs Garden of Eden, 
was up against a problem. Of three 
tender graces one dressed his leg, the 
second fed his innards, while the third 
entertained and _ teased, tantalising 
rather than tormenting. 

Adam the first would certainly have 
fallen, but as I have pointed out, his 
successor had a new problem. To 
understand his perplexity you must 
know something of the masculine 
mind. 

True, the elder of the sisters, though 
bv no means on the shelf, was a trifle 
“bossy.” She was given to asserting 
her rights. But True had played the 
part of nurse to this young man. _ And 
the tender touch of woman 1s Balm 
of Gilead: it is magic to a sick or 
injured male. Countless men have 
married their nurses or worshipped 
them at a distance. Chris did the 
latter secretly at close quarters. 

Prue’s presence, or rather her oft- 
withdrawn presence, contused the issue. 
Prue was always getting out of the 
way. She avoided Chris, and more 
than True, she was passably pretty 


and personally pleasant. If Prue had 
tried, she couldn’t more surely set the 
man she desired to avoid upon her 
tracks. The impossible, the improb- 
able, the unattainable, it is always the 
forbidden fruit that tempts Adam. 
Chris began to want Prue’s company, 
and to like the little he got of it more 
and more. 

As for Saucy Sue, he saw plenty of 
her. He enjoyed it, too, and they got 
along together famously. But the fruit 
was too near to hand. She was his ior 
the asking. But, oh, man! It is ever 
the apples at the top of the tree. Are 
the near ones so grubby after all? 

So the days sped on, with an 


equilateral triangle round which Chris 


wandered, liking every side of it, but 
unable to- choose either. One can’t 
keep knowledge like this to oneselt, 
and each sister knew what Chris him- 
self hardly realised. In ways I shall 
not tell you of, I knew, too. And True 
and I conspired. 
* * * 

I shall long remember that afternoon 
tea in the porch. ‘True was looking 
her best and there was a touch of 
motherhood about her manner which: 
I liked. The slight flush on her tace 
contrasted admirably with the passion 
flower almost touching her cheek. At 
the fourth slice of cake (or was it the 
fifth cup of tea?) I began to wonder 
why she had never married. Voices 
came trom the summer house—Sue 
and Chris—tor Prue was somewhere 
upstairs. A quiet fell upon us and 
suddenly she began to talk about 
Chris. 

Now tor a moment I was taken 
aback, but presently, hazily gathered 
there was something I was to do. Even 
then I blundered by stupidly think- 
ing she wanted me to ease the path 
of love—tor her! That she wanted 
Chris and my help to it! But no. It 
came out awkwardly, and in little pants 
of speech; her problem. 

She had Chris sized up all right, 
and as elder sister, successor to her 
mother, she had _ responsibilities. 
Chris was in love, but like a boy he 
had more apples than he could eat, or 
play with. But he must choose one, 
just one, and only one. And that one 
must be Prue! 

The next day I was to take Chris 
home. It was my job, said True, to 
talk to him; to direct his mind; to 
bend the bow so that Cupid’s arrow 
might hit the right apple. 
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It couldn’t be done, and I knew it, 
for, as I have said, though I know not 
the minds of maidens, | know the mind 
of man. The highest apple, presented 
on a charger, would turn to ashes. 
However, I promised. True was worth 
doing things for. 

* 

That night I “shared” with Chris. 
The ladies shared together. No, dear 
Satan, not because safety lay in num- 
bers. There were only two beds. 

Chris got his first whispered lesson 
that night—and went easily to sleep. 
I didn’t. I may have dozed slightly, 
but I woke with a start. I smelt— 
FIRE! 

I was right. Chris got one terrific 
swipe from me and took in the situa- 
tion with commendable speed. We 
called the women. Choked by smoke, 
we burst open the door to meet a calm 
figure in white which was True. Sue 
had heard our call and was screaming 
at the window none too happily 
covered. Pirue, prudence ever, lay 
covered by the bedclothes and asked 
for our exit. 

Chris and True and I got downstairs. 
One of us opened the door to save from 
suffocation, while True lit a candle. 
The latter wasn’t needed, tor the house 
was on fire all right round the old- 
fashioned fireplace. The blast of air 
caused flames to issue where before 
there had only been smouldering. 

The greater part of the dry wains- 
coting on one side of the room was 
either alight or in immediate danger 
of catching and some beam _ behind 
was alight. We discovered afterwards 
a bake oven, built at some time as an 
addition in the washhouse adjoining 
the kitchen, had. actually been built 
against a rising beam, which in turn 
was too close to the old-tashioned open 
fire-place. Why the _ fire hadn’t 
occurred decades ago was a miracle. 
Perhaps True had had an extra baking 
for my coming. 

Town readers will hardly appreciate 
our plight. There was no fire engine 
for ten miles, no water main, and water 
from the well had to be wound up. 
We seized mats and cushions and 
fought madly with one bucket of water. 
Then one of us thought of the wash- 
tub—a great cask of evil-smelling pig 
food round the corner. 

Quick as thought the three of us 
found bowls or buckets and dashed 
the contents on the flames, on the 
hangings and mat, which were now on 
fire, and on the charred wainscot. 


Smoke and heat stilll issued from the 
oak support by the fireplace, and later 
we poured bucket after bucket ot water 
round that quarter and in through the 
out-house bake-oven betore we were 
satisfied of victory. 

In all this Prue played no part, nor 
did Sue. Prue, indeed, had dressed 
herself and dashed out while the pig- 
wash was flying around. She had 
caught some and so had Sue, on her 
short nightie, as she, too, made her 
escape. 

On our side there were casualties. 
Chris was in a pitiable state; he had 
again injured his ankle and was 
covered in muck from head to feet. 
True’s white robe was a dripping, 
stinking mass of slime and soot; while 
I, trousered, thank goodness, was no 
better. The home was saved, though 
the pig-wash would ensure that for 
days it would be anything but home, 
“sweet” home. 

I was dreadfully sorry next day to 
have to leave my friend like this. Prue 
and Sue had gone to the nearest farm. 
I helped to clear up a little, and lett 
True tending the invalid while I called 
on the doctor on my way. 

* =, * 

Of course, I had not forgotten my 
instructions or my mission. I called 
two days later to give Chris a talking- 
to, to see how he was getting on, and 
to direct as may be the fires of love. 

I found the fire we had put out had 
done other damage. Prue and Sue had 
been put out, too. At any rate as far 
as Chris was concerned. 

ad = * 

Chris, too, had somewhat altered. I 
had expected compliments on the way 
I had slapped that pig-wash round the 
kitchen after he had hurt his ankle. 
But no, Chris seemed to count the cost 
of now feeding the pigs; to resent the 
damage done—as if it was his house. 

True came in, and the way he 
followed her round with his eyes, as 
if he could eat the girl, rather annoyed 
me. My task was going to be difficult 
and I got quite sniffy. 

True must have tumbled to the 
situation, for she came to the rescue, 
“°Erb,” she said, “we're going to be 
married. Three weeks to-morrow. 
And you can be best man!” 

That was a flattener. I stood by the 
window; and the aroma of the empty 
cask came stealing up. Nor was the 
kitchen smelling nice. 

That Garden of Eden I saw was 
losing its charms. 
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“Righto,” I said, looking True firmly 
in the eye. “Righto. Il be seeing 
you!” 

With that I went, feeling like the 
serpent must have telt as he writhed 
away. 

* * * 

PS. This as a Lrue story with a 
heavenly meaning—tor her and Chris. 

P.P.S. Prue and Sue are still await- 
ing husbands. 


(Concluded from page 11) 
not least you will find you have gained 
a sense of extra manipulative power 
in your organising talent. 

I am sure you will find what I say is 
true. It is in this way that an Agent 
can refresh his or her whole outlook 
and prepare to fit himself or herself 
for a new future of ever-old, ever-new 
problems. Experienced minds re-created 
are the potent forces in this world. 


JACK CUTTER : HIS MARK 


Another Wanderlust. 


I have a personal interest in the 
twenty-first anniversary of this journal, 
for it is twenty-one years ago since | 
first joined the Labour Party as an 
individual member. 


For several years previously I had 
been a member of one or other of the 
organisations we used to group together 
under the general heading of “Socia- 
list Societies,” and was speedily becom- 
ing bored with the routine of one 
weekly branch meeting, one weekly 
propaganda meeting and one weekly 
grouse against every other socialist 
organisation. For each of these 
societies was convinced that it alone 
had the true interpretation of socialist 
philosophy and all the others were 
reformists, sentimentalists, nihilists, 
fakirs, twisters, or what have you. 


Therefore, when my wanderlust 
took me to a new town twenty-one 
years ago I decided the thing to do 
was to make a fresh start and, instead 
of being a mere affiliated member of 
what was patronisingly referred to in 
the branch rooms as “the wider 
Movement,” to get inside that Move- 
ment and see if it was wide enough to 
provide a little more action and a little 
less talkey-talk. (You will note that I 
had absorbed the patronising habit). 


So I made enquiries as to the where- 
abouts of the Labour Party head- 
quarters. No-one seemed to know. 
Eventually I was directed to a gloomy 
building labelled “Labour Club” and, 
after climbing two flights of stairs, 
found myself in a public bar. [ 
couldn’t come in here, they said, unless 
I was a member. That was all right, 
I answered, I had come to join. But, 


they informed me, I wouid have to 
be nominated by two other members 
and my application would have to go 
before the committee. All right, I 
said, bring over two of the boys trom 
their domino game and they can 
nominate me. Oh, it has to be some- 
one who knows you, they said, and 
so the argument went on until it trans- 
pired we were talking in different 
languages. 

When they discovered that is was 
the Labour Party I wanted to join and 
not the Labour Club, they promptly 
lost all interest in me and could give 
me no precise intormation as to how 
and where I could join the political 
Party whose name their club bore. 
Joe would know, they told each other 
sagely. Joe was a great boy tor poli- 
tics. He usually came in on Friday 
nights. Yes, they would see Joe if 
they were me. If anybody could put 
me right it would be Joe. I left them 
still nodding to each other in complete 
agreement that Joe would know, and 
I have been prejudiced against Labour 
clubs ever since. 

Next night I went to the local secre- 
tary of my Union to arrange the 
transferance of my card, and enquired 
without much hope how one joined the 
Labour Party in this town. The 
Labour Party? said he, he wouldn’t 
advise me to waste my time with that 
crowd. So far as | remember his 
opinion of them was that they were: 
(a) wolves in sheeps’ clothing; (b) 
sheep in wolves’ clothing; (c) mentally 
deficient and, (d) as cunning a bunch 
of rogues as ever dodged the Quarter 
Sessions. 

Some two weeks later, after consider- 
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able detective work I tracked down 
the Secretary, who referred me to a 
ward secretary, who referred me in 
turn to the ward treasurer, and I finally 
made it. 

After much travail I was at last a 
member of the Labour Party. 

I recount all this ancient history only 
to show that in some directions and 
in some Divisions we haven’t travelled 
very far in twenty-one years. It is still 
as difficult in some places tor the 
perfectly sincere and potentially valu- 
able member to join his local) Party. 
There are still too many Parties which 
apologise for their very existence by 
hiding themselves in some morbid 
room in a back street. 


There are still some who have what 
I call the “Means Test Outlook” and 
who seem to have the idea that a local 
Labour Party’s chief reason for 
existence is to take up the case otf 
every local bum who has been the 
despair of every well-meaning local 
welfare official tor years, with the 
result that they secure tor themselves 
a reputation and (let’s face it) a 
personnel which almost literally stinks 
to high heaven and drives the average 
“prospect” member into such futile 
organisations as Discussion Groups, 
Debating Societies, People’s Conven- 
tions or Societies for the Development 
of Cultural Relations with This, That 
or the Other. 


Some indignant reader will now be 
inclined to write in saying that the 
Labour Party which refuses to hold 
out the helping hand to the down- 
trodden victims of capitalism has lost 
its soul. My experience is that those 
Labour Parties which worry about 
their souls are not effective enough to 
be of much use to the D. Vs of C., 
whereas Parties which have been soul- 
less enough to concentrate on such 
materialistic things as pushing them- 
selves. into the front street and forcing 
their, attention on the general public, 
have become powerful enough to ensure 
that if there are any downtrodden 
victims about most of them have done 
their own treading. 

Twenty-one years ago the Labou> 
Party had just become a realist Move- 
ment. It seized its opportunities and 
made progress in great strides. To- 
day similar opportunities are betore 
us, asking for exploitation. As I 
write this in August, 1941, the British 
Prime Minister and the United States 
President have just issued a joint 
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statement of Peace objectives first 
announced to the world by Clem Attlee. 

Twenty-two months ago, in October, 
1939, the same Clem Attlee voiced 
exactly the same ideas speaking as 
spokesman for the Labour Party. 
Labour’s Peace Aims have now 
become the Peace Aims of the rest of 
civilised society, but Labour was nearly 
two years ahead in pronouncing them. 

That is a fact that can be turned 
into a first-class recruiting tactor for 
the Labour Party. Soon we will be 
announcing our policy for reconstruc- 
ting post-war Britain. Those plans 
can be made the peg on which to hang 
organisational and propaganda activity 
surpassing anything we have yet 
attempted in the history of the Party. 

Twenty-one years ago this Labour 
Party was at the beginning of great 
achievements. To-day there is every 
evidence that even greater achieve- 
ments are ahead of us in the next 
twenty-one years if the Parties in the 
constituencies have the foresight to 
grab opportunities which are sticking 
out a mile. 

During these twenty-one years this 
Journal has made a notable contribu- 
tion to the Partv’s successes and is 
not without credit for carrying it 
through reverses. 
it is facing war-time difficulties which 
at times assume nightmare propor- 
tions, but, acting on the advice it has 
so often given us in two decades— 
that obstacles were meant to be sur- 
mounted— it continues to serve as a 
tonic and as a counsellor which we 
would sorely miss if (which Heaven 
forbid) it joined the long war casualty 
list of ex-periodicals. 

May it continue to counsel and 
guide us in the days ahead. Its 
continued existence will be an indica- 
tion that victory has been won and 
the road cleared for the Labour Party 
to play its part in creating a just and 
generous society. 


THE WANDERLUST 


It is necessary to remind readers that 
the stories under the above heading 
are FICTION. 

Some readers ;will be disappointed. 
Yet it is somewhat embarrassing to 
have to answer questions as to certain 
characters, their latest adventures, or 
present location. 

No characters in these stories relate 
to living persons, and all names given 
are fictitious. 


Like the rest of us » 
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